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Editorial 


@ So far this season the Delius Society has held two meetings in 
London. Firstly we had a most interesting talk by our Vice-President, 
Sir Charles Groves, which was perhaps most valuable for the questions 
and discussion it stimulated in the second half. Then on 27 November 
the Midlands Group gave great delight with their performance of scenes 
from 'Irmelin', first presented in Derbyshire last May. Although I 
was unfortunately prevented from hearing the first half of the 
programme, the part I did hear made me wish even more that someone 
would take this work in hand and give it its London premiére. I would 
have thought it an ideal choice for, say, the Hammersmith Municipal 
Opera who performed the same service for 'Fennimore and Gerda’ eight 
years ago. The Midlands Group gave a very creditable performance, for 
which much congratulation must go to the organiser Dick Kitching, and 
I was only sorry that there were not more members present to hear it. 
Having been responsible for a certain amount of agitation to bring the 
programme down to London, I feel a little guilty that the travellers 
from the Midlands did not have a bigger audience. I wonder why? Could 
it be that live performances at meetings are not popular? Any member 
who has comments or suggestions for future meetings is welcome to write 
to the Programme Secretary, Mr Malcolm Walker, 22 Elmsleigh Avenue, 
Kenton, Middlesex HA3 8HZ, 


@ News of publications this quarter begins with the new edition 37 
Beecham's biography of Delius which is reviewed elsewhere in the Journal. 
Another reprint which members may not be aware of is Philip Heseltine's 
Frederick Delius, which is now published by Greenwood Press at £5.65. 
The ISBN is O 8371 7292 6, and it can be obtained in Great Britain from 
May & May of 5 Hotham Road, London SW15 1QH. The book Delius: 

Portrait of a Cosmopolitan by our former member Mr Christopher Palmer 

is due out in April from Duckworth. Its price will be £9.50. There 

are also a number of musical re-issues. Universal Edition have produced 
a corrected vocal score of 'Songs of Sunset' at £1.75, and a study score 
of the same work appears for the first time at £2.00. Stainer & Bell 
have produced a corrected study score of the Violin Concerto which is in 
larger format than the previous miniature score and costs £2.25. 
Incidentally, there is also a reduction for violin and piano (which is 
not a new publication) at £2.50. I also understand that Boosey and 
Hawkes are preparing a new miniature score of the Piano Concerto and 
also a two-piano reduction, both based on the Beecham edition. 


@ On the day I wrote these notes I had just had the pleasant experience 
of switching on the radio to relieve the monotony of a household task 
(which involved spending most of Saturday morning prostrate on the 
kitchen floor!) just in time to hear a most respectable performance of 
"Brigg Fair’. I claim no credit for correctly guessing that it was 
played by the BBC Scottish Orchestra under Vernon Handley; the sad fact 
is that few other conductors give us any live Delius on the BBC 
nowadays. I do not recall hearing the first interlude taken quite so 
slowly before, but nevertheless it came off. I have always considered 


this one of Delius’ most ravishing passages, probably because it was 
about the furthest he went in expressing sheer sensuality in terms of 
essentially diatonic harmony. Apart from not hearing a very important 
stroke on the bass-drum at 2 after (27), I could fault very little in 
this performance, and was left reflecting on the debt we all owe this 
conductor for his championing of our composer. 


@ Only a few weeks previously, on 8 November, a large group from the 
Society travelled to Guildford to hear Mr Handley direct his Guildford 
Philharmonic Orchestra in what at first appeared to be an admirably- 
planned ali-British programme. It began with Holst's ‘Hammersmith', a 
splendid work which never seems quite so successful in the orchestral 
version as in its original scoring for military band. Some of the 
exposed string figures sounded very scrappy, and augured ill for the 
Delius work later on. Next the Philharmonic Choir sang Parry's 
"Songs of Farewell’, a work I had not heard before in its entirety. 

The main drawback, I found, was that the best song, 'My Soul there is 
a Country’, comes first and is followed by a progressive decline in 
inspiration until the last, which is decidedly turgid. These ‘Songs 
of Farewell' were followed by those of Delius, and here one realised 
the blunder in the programme~planning. One does not ask a choir to 
tackle a major Delius choral work immediately after singing twenty 
minutes of unaccompanied Parry. The choir sounded tired, high notes 
were flat, and one had the uncomfortable feeling that the brunt of the 
work was falling on the shoulders of a few stalwarts in each section. 
A pity, because they had sung splendidly at first. Fortunately the 
orchestra made amends, the strings belying their first impression. 

The conductor moulded the phrases with his usual care, and after the 
interval gave us a first-class account of Elgar's First Symphony. 


@ Amongst those members of the Society who are ‘doing their bit' to 
further the music of Delius is Mr Vincent Hale of Sheffield who has 
recently taken up spare time activity with Radio Hallam, the commercial 
radio station in Sheffield. He helps to prepare and present a two- 
hour programme of classical music on Sunday evenings, and tells me that 
Delius at present ranks sixth in playing-time, after Dvorak, Elgar, 
Tchaikovsky, Brahms and Rachmaninov. 


@ Mr Archie Duncan, a member who is on the staff of the College of 
Architecture at Canterbury College of Art, has recently started a 
magazine which is called ‘Immaterial’. In the very interesting first 
number he included an article on Delius. 


@ In Journal No 48, reference was made to an article by Christopher 
Redwood entitled 'Delius and Strindberg’, scheduled for inclusion in 
the July issue of 'Music and Letters’. This publication did not, in 
fact, appear in July owing to the death of the Editor, Sir Jack 
Westrup. Instead the article was included in the October 1975 number, 
which was a double issue costing £1.50. 


Ake ae! 


Flecker, Dean and Delius: The History of 'Hassan' Part I 
Dawn Redwood 


‘... The additional interludes that I had to extract from a loudly 
protesting composer are among the most enchanting items in a score 
that did more to bring Delius to the notice of his countrymen than all 
his previous work ...' 1 


Bold words indeed! How accurate this statement is from a 
musicologist's point of view is a matter for argument among that 
academic hierarchy, but for me it led to the intention of meeting 
Basil Dean, and piecing together the fortunes and tragedies of the 
Flecker, Dean and Delius triangle. My meeting with Basil Dean in May 
1975 emphatically contradicted any idea the reader may have that he 
is an elderly man living solely on happy memories of his success, with 
that of 'Hassan' as the climax to his outstanding career as theatre 
manager. Yes, ‘Hassan’ is undoubtedly his epitome of ‘total theatre', 
'... it was the instinct for ‘total theatre' that I was later to 
develop into a theory, although without a comparable opportunity for 
its exercise ...' 2 and at eighty-seven, with his fluent and precise 
memory, he can justify and explain every detail of his collaboration 
with Delius without referring to notes. 


Basil Dean was born in 1888, and after an abortive start to a 
career in the City, Dean the actor walked the boards in 1906. During 
this spell of acting, he quickly learned to take an interest in and 
learn the rudiments of the stage manager's job, the technicians’ job 
and all other branches of theatrical work, After working with Miss 
Horniman 3 a period of unemployment followed around 1910 after which 
fairytale magic took him to Liverpool where he collaborated with Miss 
Darragh 4 to form an Experimental Season, with himself in charge of 
the search for new plays and players. It was during this time that he 
began his close collaboration with John Galsworthy (who later spoke 
out in criticism of Delius’ 'mediocre' music for 'Hassan'), JM Barrie, 
J Masefield and many other writers and critics. Their reception of 
Galsworthy's 'Strife', chosen to open the season, made it clear that 
Basil Dean had established himself in the theatre. By November 1911 
the experimental theatre had a home in Liverpool and it was during this 


1 Basil Dean ‘Seven Ages’ An Autobiography 1888-1927, (Hutchinson 1970) 
pl46. 


2 Ibid., ppl82-183. 


3 Miss Horniman (1860-1937): a theatre manager and patron who pioneered 
the modern repertory movement. She accepted Dean's first play,'Marriages 
are made in Heaven', which he had to produce himself as he had written it 
in West Country dialect, Lewis Casson and Sybil Thorndike came together 
for the first time to act in this play; one of many famous acting partner- 
ships for which Dean was responsible. 


4 Miss Darragh: a colleague of Miss Horniman's Company. 


period that Dean met George Harris, 'an artist craftsman of the highest 
quality, who was to become my closest friend and collaborator in the 
years ahead’. 5 Dean had begun to make a name for himself as a 
producer who brought colour and vitality to the sets and imagination 

to lighting effects and George Harris was able to realise Dean's 

ideas in his designs. 


When his days at Liverpool were over, Sir Herbert Tree 6 offered 
Dean the post of Assistant Producer at his theatre. At last Dean was 
part of London's theatre life, and part of his job involved reading 
new plays to Tree. With Viola Tree's 7 words of advice ringing in his 
ears - ‘Daddy is out of touch with new things in the theatre. You 
must give him new ideas and all that.', Dean found a bulky package 
on his desk in December 1913 with this note pinned to it - 'Please give 
this wonderful play special attention; we wanted Daddy to read it but 
he says it's too long.' ‘This wonderful play' was 'Hassan' by James 
Elroy Flecker. 


It is necessary here to digress from Basil Dean's biographical 
details to those of Flecker. James Elroy Flecker was born in 1884, 
the son of a schoolmaster, and he lived and was educated in the home 
environment during his formative years. His father was Headmaster 
of Dean Close School, Cheltenham and ghis mother, the dominant parent, 
managed the domestic running of the school. His home and school life 
were synonymous with a very strict religious upbringing; so strict 
that normal boyish behaviour was severely reprimanded and any aesthetic 
or artistic traits in his personality were not encouraged. Mrs. 
Flecker wrote of her son's upbringing: 


'Prankly it was not a success. He was far too individualist, far too 
egotistical to mix happily with the normal boy life of a public school, 
and he was very sensitive to the fact of being the Headmaster's son. 
Passionate and lacking in self-control, he was a trial to his masters 
since he could not take rebuke in any form and his hastiness, inaccuracy 
and carelessness often got him into trouble. 


Roy always had the ability to work where his interests were engaged, 
but no power to endure what was irksome ... Very early he began to be 


5 Dean, op. cit., p80. George Harris designed the scenery and effects for 
the 1923 ‘Hassan’. 


6 Sir Herbert Draper Beerbohm Tree (1853-1917): Actor - Manager of His 
Majesty's Theatre, which he had built in 1897. 


7 Viola Tree (1884-1938): eldest daughter of above. Actress and singer. 
Married Alan Parsons, a dramatic critic, in 1912 and it was through their 
friendship with Eddie Marsh that 'Hassan' came to Dean's desk. eg OR 
the 13, (December 1913) mindful of Flecker's interests, (Marsh) arranged 
to meet Basil Dean at luncheon in the hope of persuading him to produce 
"Hassan'...'’ '... I have given Flecker's play to Tree, and I'm really 
hoping that something may come of it. Basil Dean (ex-Liverpool Repertory, 
now stage - manager to Tree) thinks the world of it, so does Alan 
Parsons...' ‘Edward Marsh, A Biography’ by Christopher Hassall (Longmans 
1959) p254. 


James Elroy Flecker in Beirut in 1912 
Photograph kindly Tent by Mr dohn Sherwood 


of the opposition, finding no doubt more scope for himself than along 
orthodox lines of discipline. From the letters of many who knew him 

at this time, it is obvious that though impressing people as a boy of 
real ability he did not display any ‘genius’. Had he done so it might 
have been easier for him for he doubltess needed individual treatment.' 8 


Dr Flecker was overkeen for him to be an academic success and the 
fact that his son not only wanted to write but could make a success of 
it, was never reconciled with the parents' aspirations for him or with 
their religious views. Disagreement over religion and money were the 
two causes of all the friction between them. Never could Roy accept 
their narrow religious views and when he became an agnostic he dealt 
the worst blow, in every possible dramatic way, to his parents. Money 
was the joint cause of all trouble, partly because he could not manage 
it (according to his parents) and partly because he spent his allowance 
on books and other allied tools of the artistic trade which were taboo 
to those strictly adhering to their religious principles. Rows 
continued (and much unhappiness they caused to all three), even to 
deathbed recriminations and absolutions. 


After Dean Close and Uppingham, Flecker went up to Oxford where he 
not only met many unsuitable characters (in his parents’ eyes) but only 
just managed to gain a third in Classics. With no particular career 
in mind, except an ambition to write, he went on to Cambridge to study 
oriental languages with a view to joining the Foreign Office as an 
Interpreter, choosing this course partly because his two years of 
study would cover those aspects of literature he had acquired a taste 
for. So on 23 April 1908 he was to enrol as a ‘student interpreter in 
His Majesty's Consular Service in the Ottoman Dominions, Persia, Greece 
and Morocco.’ He was still only a student who had examinations to pass 
and these would always be irksome as they were invariably not on his 
favourite subject and interrupted his own writing or research. These 
two years at Cambridge were not entirely happy and by 1909 he had felt 
the beginnings of the disease which was to prove fatal. He did write 
a lot of poetry, some influenced by the Orient, and parts of 'Hassan' 
date from this period. 


In June 1910, having gained fourth place out of the six candidates, 
he left Cambridge and headed for his first post in Constantinople - a 
place which was regarded by many in the service to have a poor climate 
and a narrow society. 9 However the outward journey was a happy one, 
for it was on the boat that he met Hellé Skiadaressi, 10 whom he was to 
marry in 1911. 


8 John Sherwood 'No Golden Journey’ A biography of James Elroy Flecker, 
(Heinemann 1973) p9. 


9 Ibid., plOl. WD Peckham, Flecker's Oxford friend who had given him the 
idea of the Foreign Service two years previously, wrote about 'the utter 
lack of Society’ outside the capital. ‘All those men who have been a year 
or two in the country curse the service for that same reason.' 


10 Hellé Skiadaressi (1882-1961), 


Hellé was an extremely well educated Greek lady whose knowledge and 
love of literature complimented Flecker's, and she later proved to be 
not only a good wife and literary companion but a valuable amanuensis 
for her sick husband. Unfortunately she was hardly acceptable to Dr 
and Mrs Flecker. She was foreign, she was unknown, she was Greek 
Orthodox, and her husband was barely earning enough to keep himself, 
much less a wife. 


During their courtship they wrote constantly and Flecker never kept 
any details of his illness from her. It was, ironically, on the black- 
edged consulate paper used after the death of Edward VII, that he wrote 
to his parents on 16 September 1910: 


'I am afraid as usual that I am going to be an awful nuisance to you 
and everybody else. To go straight to the point, the doctor has 
discovered germs of consumption in me. He says I must take sick leave 
and consult a specialist at once. It's the greatest shock I've ever had, 
I'm utterly miserable, but the doctor says I can get cured...‘ 11 


So with less than three months’ Consular service to his credit a 
thin, sick Flecker left the Middle East to seek a cure at a sanatorium 
in the Cotswolds. However, a restlessness set in and in January 1911 
he left the Sanatorium before his three months were up and set off for 
Paris and Hellé. The artisan life of Paris could hardly be described 
as a good example of the six-month travel in the open air which the 
doctor ordered after his stay in the sanatorium! When, in the spring, 
his money had run out, Flecker returned to Beirut. One can see why 
his parents felt he had thrown away the chance of a cure at this point 
and in future they gave help and money less readily. At this poini, 
it is relevant to mention that Flecker was prone to the typical 
extremes of mental attitude common to the illness from which he was 
suffering, especially in the later stages. These extremes of restless- 
ness and calm, euphoria and melancholia, periods of literary activity 
before a barren period were earlier incorrectly interpreted by his 
parents as part of his trying nature, 


However, during his Paris sojourn he had completed ‘Don Juan' 
(posthumously published in 1925) and at least felt pleased with some 
early criticisms of it from publishers, managers etc., not least among 
them Shaw. By March he was in Constantinople and had written to Hellé 
with a proposal of marriage. By April the consumption was active 
again and it was during this period of sick leave that he married 
Hellé in Athens in May 1911. The first few weeks of their married life 
were spent in Corfu where Flecker decided to abandon 'Don Juan' and he 
embarked on another play which was to take many shapes before assuming 
its final shape as the 1923 'Hassan'. 12 He was now yearning for the 
literary life of London and when a letter from Edward Marsh 13 arrived 
in Beirut he began to think seriously of leaving the grim, hot East for 


11 Sherwood, op. cit., plds. 
12 Heinemann Educational Books Drama Library Series 1951. 


13. Edward Marsh (1872-1953): literary correspondent and private secretary 
to Sir Winston Churchill. Founder and editor of ‘Georgian Poetry’. 


London. Marsh had written to Flecker at Rupert Brooke's suggestion, 
asking him to submit some poetry for an Anthology of Georgian Poetry 
which Marsh was editing. Flecker of course was pleased to be included 
and his close association with Marsh began at this time. 


Flecker by now had failed his exams for Vice-Consul but was given 
nine-months' reprieve in view of the time spent on sick leave. In 
October 1911 he decided to leave the Service, providing he could find 
a good job in London, and in November they left: Hellé going to her 
mother in Paris and Flecker to London. Flecker met Marsh and was 
promised that 'Hassan' would be shown to Granville Barker 14 as soon 
as it was typed. With hopes for 'Hassan' high, Flecker searched in 
vain for this 'good job' and so it was after Mr and Mrs Flecker 
junior had visited their seniors in Cheltenham, and with a refusal by 
the Foreign Office to grant him a transfer that Hellé returned to 
Paris to throw off a virus, and Flecker returned to Beirut. Marsh 
was interested enough in 'Hassan' for Flecker to write him a technical 
letter about alterations to Act I, Scenes 1 and 2 and a few days later 
he wrote again: 


'... The hope of my life, which is 'Hassan', is in your hands, my 
dear Marsh. I am hoping to hear what Ainley 15 thinks of it, and no 
less to hear what you think of it. Do not scruple to tell me bad 
news, and opinions. My best love to Rupert, and many thanks to you 
for your great kindness to one as unfortunate as Ovid.' 16 Christopher 
Hassall, in his biography of Marsh, 17 wrote that 'Hassan' was to '... 
cause the patron almost more work than any other literary project he 
ever touched.’ 


Hellé, meantime, had written from Paris - '... I think the day 
'Hassan' is played you will have enough to do writing for the stage and 
that will be the best thing for you and we must never forget or neglect 
this possibility ...'18 


Tronically, almost crossing in the post, Flecker wrote to her ~ 
'... Sorry to say I have rotten news of 'Hassan', Ainley regards it as 
‘not commercial’, It obviously will never be played in its present form. 
I agree with him about cutting out the farce. Shall write Third Act 
after my exam’. 19 


At this point, a mood of despair came over him, and he wrote to Hellé 
'... I don't want to die in Syria, alone’, 20 and to his ‘dam parents' 


14 Harley Granville Barker (1877-1946): author, actor and producer. 


15 Henry Hinchliffe Ainley (1879-1945): actor 'The Oxford Companion to 
the Theatre’ states that his appearance as Hassan was ‘one of his finest’ 


16 Hassall, op. cit., p20l. 
17 Ibid., pp200-201. 

18 Sherwood, pl68. 

19 Ibid., pl7l. 

20 Ibid., pl72. 


he wrote '..What a fool I was to come back, I have missed all my chances’, 21 
When Hellé arrived in Beirut at the end of March, Flecker was in 
hospital. By now his parents realised the gravity of the situation and 
offered their son a house on the South Coast, an offer which Mrs Flecker 
senior wished, in retrospect, they had made four months’ earlier. By 

May a specialist had ordered Flecker to make the journey to Switzerland 
immediately, at the same time informing Hellé 'That there was no time to 
lose', By June (1913) however, Flecker wrote a long ietter to Marsh: 'As 
life is beginning to stir within me and I've got nothing on earth to do 
but lie in bed all day feeling pretty well (shall be up in a day or two), 
I have determined to seize the opportunity, and finish and revise 
‘Hassan’, I am going to cut the farce clean out - or modify it greatly, 
and be less heavy with oriental expressions. 


On the other hand, I shall not worry over much about the requisites 
of the stage. A lot of rot is talked about literary plays not succeeding. 
It usually means that plays which are written in lifeless blank verse on 
Boadicea or Savonarola, and which are infinitely boring to read, are 
not good stage plays... JI am only going to try and keep 'Hassan' 
interesting: then if it's good enough to stage can adapt it or adapt 
itself to it. It will be much better for Drinkwater or Barker 22 to read 
my final version after all’. 23 


Flecker's enthusiasm was so great that instead of writing the final 
act he wrote three more, thus writing, according to Dean, a play which 
would run for at least five hours! He was obviously very ill at this 
point and Hellé, who was acting as his amanuensis, was undergoing all 
the emotional and physical strain that Jelka was to experience later 
with her husband. By 5 August 1913 the first complete version of the 
play emerged from the Leysin Sanatorium. Flecker sent a copy to Frank 
Savery 24 in Munich and it was this copy which was seen by Ernst 
Freissler, who later bought the German rights for the Darmstadt 
production on 1 June 1923. By December Flecker was very depressed and 
wrote to his father '... I have got so much to say to the world, and 
no one will let me say it. It was the only thing I had left and it 
has failed...' 25 The desperation associated with the play is evident. 


Meanwhile Viola Tree's husband had obtained 'Hassan' from Marsh and 
it was this bulky package sent on 18 December 1913 which found its way 


21 Ibid., pl72. 


22 John Drinkwater (1882-1937): poet, dramatist, producer, actor and 
general manager. Hassall (op. cit., p206) mentions that Granville 
Barker was too busy to read any new manuscripts and that Marsh proposed 
sending the fragment to John Drinkwater (son of AE Drinkwater, Barker's 
reader) at Birmingham Repertory Theatre. But, according to Sherwood 
(op. cit., p201), Flecker held out for a London production. 


23 Hassall, op. cit., p245: Sherwood, op. cit., ppl82-3. 


24 Frank Savery: contemporary of Flecker's at Uppingham and later his 
literary adviser and confidant. 


25 Sherwood, op. cit., pl93. 
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to Dean's desk. Dean realised its potential at once, and that Tree 

would be persuaded to consider it if and when it was in ‘actable shape’. 
Dean contacted Flecker though Marsh and proposed an arrangement whereby 
‘Hassan’ would take this 'final dramatic shape’. The play would be described 
as 'by James Elroy Flecker, arranged for production upon the stage by Basil 
Dean'. Flecker wrote to Marsh '... I will not conceal from you that were 
I well and not in exile, I should think several times before accepting. 

I do not believe myself that 'Hassan' needs more alteration than I 
suggested in the Scenario and which I could make in a week if I were 

well and also the stage manager's inevitable improvements. But as it 
is,I accept unreservedly,only insisting that he gets to work at once!’ 26 
Despite retracting his agreement the next day Flecker'was persuaded 
to sign it on 30 January 1914. '... I can't help it. He is Tree's 
advisor and will probably get Tree to play it: he will certainly get it 
played somehow', Flecker wrote to Savery. 27 , 


It was not only somehow, but sometime before Dean did get ‘Hassan’ 
produced. Time played some cruel tricks on Flecker. Not only was 
Dean busy, but a projected meeting between the two when Dean was on 
honeymoon in Italy never took place as Flecker had to leave Locarno 
quickly for the sake of his health. By May Flecker had to resign from 
the Service and he wrote to Marsh - '... I find it hard to take an 
interest in 'Hassan' now. I certainly shan't worry (Dean), in fact 
I only wish he could do all the work'., 28 This refers to the 
revisions that Flecker would carry out at Dean's suggestion. However 
both men worked on revisions and these crossed in the post! 


During the Summer of 1914 Dr Flecker's finances went through a 
very bad patch and this weighed heavily on his son's mind. It is a pity 
Roy found out about them and he was prompted to write to Marsh - 
"Honestly, I don't expect to trouble the face of the earth much longer, 
and as long as "Hassan' comes off I shall expire content'. 29 All his 
financial troubles would be over: he could repay the debts to his 
parents and he would have established himself as a writer. 


But the cruel tricks continued. War broke out and when Marsh told 
Dean he thought he had found a financial backer, Dean replied that such 
a prize as ‘Hassan’ would be lost on the wartime stage and that everyone 
would have to wait until a post-war London could really do credit to such 
a marvellous play. 


Flecker did make one more revision to the play during the Autumn of 
1914. Dean persuaded him to concentrate on Ishak and Hassan and so 
stress the spiritual importance of their decision to make the 
pilgrimage to Samarkand. This is a relevant detail in view of the superb 
music composed for it and while the strength and vitality of the chorus 
"We take the Golden Road to Samarkand' was played exactly to Dean's 


26 Hassall, op. cit., p265. 
27 Sherwood, op. cit., p202. 
28 Ibid., p203. 
29 Ibid., p21l. 


requirements for the original production, he criticises Beecham's 
recording of it as too passive and somnolent. 30 


However, Flecker was denied all knowledge of this. The final cruel 
blow was dealt to his hopes when he died, aged thirty-one on 3 January 
1915; ironically he was never to see a production, which Hellé knew for 
sure he would have liked. 31 


30 Discussion with the writer, May 1975. 


31 Dean, op. cit., pl8g9. 


Delius at the Proms 
Stephen Lloyd 


Whereas biography, bibliography, iconography and discography are all 
valuable additions to the appreciation and understanding of a composer, 
yet another area for investigation and possible compilation can make a 
contribution of value ~ that of performances. While this might seem - 
and indeed occasionally can be - as fruitless in its ends as collecting 
car numberplates, when the area and purpose for investigation are 
clearly defined there is much useful information to be gleaned, if only 
at the very least as an indicator of changing tastes and fashions of 
public and performers alike. Where dates are established further 
research may elicit details of the quality and idiosyncrasies of 
individual performances and interpretations. Therein after all lies the 
evidence of a living art. 


How much the programmes of the Promenade Concerts may be taken over 
the years to be a pointer to the wish of the planners rather than the 
will of the listening public is not easy to estimate. Certainly the 
number of performances of Delius has declined in recent years despite an 
apparent surge of interest. It is then informative to study an analysis 
of Delius appearances at the Proms from the first occasion in 1907 up to 
the most recent season. As well as observing the familiar items 
together with the irregularities, the inquiring eye will note the 
omissions with interest. While there is much that requires little comment 
here, a few points of interest are worth remarking on. There were three 
occasions when the concerts were temporarily suspended: on the outbreak 
of World War Two when nearly all public entertainment ceased for a while, 
the destruction of the Queen's Hall, and the death of Sir Henry Wood. 
Performances that were planned but did not take place are indicated by a 
cross. Furthermore infrequently there were Winter Proms in seasons of 
shorter duration that did not prove to be financially successful. These 
are denoted in the table by a suffix W to the year. 


Performances under the heading of ‘Solo Songs' are those with an 
orchestral accompaniment. In earlier years it was of course a regular 
feature to intersperse solo songs among the second half of the Prom, 
usually with piano accompaniment. It has not been possible to include any 
Delius songs thus performed. 


Apart from the total absence of ‘North Country Sketches’ and, until 
the recent season, 'Eventyr' (though not noted as such in the prospectus) 
some omissions among others are worth commenting on. It is surprising 
to find that Wood never conducted "Sea Drift’ at the Proms though he 
frequently performed it elsewhere. Even more surprising that the work 
dedicated to him, 'Eventyr', would appear to be totally ignored by him 
after giving its first performance. There seems to be no record of his 
playing it with the BBC orchestra, nor with any other orchestra. A 
similar swift dismissal seems to have been accorded to "Dance Rhapsody No 
2" of which he also gave the first performance (on the Last Night of the 
1923 season) on which Delius commented that he "played it so slow that it 
was absolutely ruined’, 


In fact, even after the appearance of a second "Dance Rhapsody' one 
would on occasion find the First programmed as 'A Dance Rhapsody’. 
Wood's fondness for that work and ‘Brigg Fair’ can hardly escape notice 
in the table. 


What might come as a surprise is the fact that there were such 
occasions as a 'Delius Prom’ consisting almost entirely of his works. 
The first was in 1931 with an all-Delius first half, the second half 
starting with 'The Walk to Paradise Garden' and concluding with songs 
by Grieg, Nicoll and Stanford, as well as "Lohengrin' Act III 
Introduction. The 1933 Winter Proms also had a chiefly Delius programme, 
the "'sweeteners' (if that were possible) being works by Falla, Dvorak- 
Kreisler and Chabrier. In the 1934 season, '1812' and ‘Toccata in F' were 
thought necessary additions to the Delian fare. If, by 1945, it was still 
felt that Delius could not sustain a complete programme, at least he was 
accorded the honour of a share in a 'Mozart-Delius Concert' conducted by 
Cameron. This formula was repeated the next year, again under Cameron. 
However in 1947 Sargent almost reinstated himself to his earlier position 
with a Delius Concert, though finding room for Schubert's Fifth and the 
Carnival’ Overture. Similarly the next year the full honour was again 
slightly diminished by the presence of Haydn and Smetana. Yet there was, 
of course, one all-Delius concert - ‘A Mass of Life' in 1966. Curiously 
enough, two movements (the baritone solos "Now Lift Up your Hearts" and 
‘Lyre my Solace") were played by Wood in 1932 and Sargent in 1947. 


Though even in recent years it has been known on rare occasions for a 
work to be given two performances in the same season, in earlier years it 
was common. 1909, for example, saw Elgar's First Symphony programmed for 
three performances. It is interesting to note that Delius' Piano 
Concerto was given two performances in the 1915 season with different 
soloists (see table). 


A final point of interest is that on five occasions did a Delius work 
appear in the First Night of a season, while twelve times was a place 
given in the Last Night. These seventeen performances comprised eight 
different works - it is left to the reader to name them! 


In an already lengthy tabulation it was not thought necessary to date 
the performances other than by year. Since the Soloists in the concerti 
may be of some interest, these are indicated in a marginal note, but 
here again it was not considered essential to include the soloists in 


other works as this would again over-complicate the table. Finally, it 
is left to those thus inclined to make any statistical analysis they may 
wish. Needless to say, a distribution curve might be an interesting 


starting point... ! 


Any amendments, corrections, omissions, etc., would be gratefully 
received. Thanks are due to Miss Helen Narracott and the staff of BBC 
Symphony Orchestra Publications for their most generous assistance 
given during research for this article. 


Notes and Abbreviations 
See Following Table 


The following letters in the table denote conductors: 


A Malcolm Arnold 

B Sir Adrian Boult 

Bb Sir John Barbirolli 
Sir Thomas Beecham 
Basil Cameron 
Meredith Davies 

Sir Charles Groves 
Trevor Harvey 
Ashley Lawrence 
Norman del Mar 

John Pritchard 
Stanford Robinson 
Sir Malcolm Sargent 
Sir Henry Wood 
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The following symbols also appear in the main table: 


X indicates a performance planned but cancelled 

4 indicates a First Performance (World Premiére), all being 
conducted by Wood 

+ indicates two movements only of Mass (see text) 


The following letters denote the soloists in the concerti: 


C Clifford Curzon 

G Katharine Goodson 
H Beatrice Harrison 
H2 Beatrice and May Harrison 
H-J Evlyn Howard-Jones 
L Iris Loveridge 

M Benno Moiseiwitsch 
P Orrea Pernel 

Pg Jean Pougnet 

Pk Manoug Parikian 

S Albert Sammons 

Sz Theodor Szanto 
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News From America 
‘A Village Romeo and Juliet! 1975 


Hot on the heels of the report in Journal No 49 of the 1974 production 
of 'A Village Romeo and Juliet" comes news of the 1975 performances. The 
Editor is most grateful to Mr Norman P Gentieu for sending the cutting 
from 'The New York Times’ of 11 October 1975, and also for adding his own 
most perceptive comments which follow it. 


Delius ‘Village Romeo’ 
Is Staged by City Opera 


By RAYMOND ERICSON 


Frederick Delius’s “A Vil- 
lage Romeo and Juliet,” that 
strange dreamlike pastoral 
tragedy, was never destined 
to become a popular work. 
It is dramatically too fragile 
and musically too undulant 
and ruminative to stir the 
average listener. It had to 
wait almost three-quarters of 
a century after it was com- 
posed to get a staging here, 
two years ago by the New 
York City Opera. 

The company did its best 
by the work, giving it the 
benefit of Frank Corsaro’s 
and Ronald Chase’s theatri- 
cally potent cinematic kind 
of production. For those who 
love the opera, and they will 
always remain in the minor- 
ity, the result was singularly 
bautiful. The highly poetic 
score, which tells the slight 
story better than the frag- 
mented action onstage, was 
matched by three-dimension- 
al projections that veiled and 
enveloped the singers in ap- 
propriately moody symbols 
and settings. . 

The production was given 
its first performance of the 
season Thursday night. Some 
‘new singers and a new con- 


ductor did not subtract any 
of its delicate bittersweet 
flavor. The principal partici- 
pant in this was Christopher 
Keene, the conductor. Be- 
sides getting some fine, 
luminous playing from the 
orchestra, he kept the long, 
quiet stretches of music in 
tension. Wherever the score 
flared up, he left it free to do 
so in a way that sometimes 
drowned the singers, yet this 
made sense in the nature of 
the work. 

In the roles of the young 
lovers were Richard Taylor 
and Diana Soviero. The tenor 
sang appealingly much of 
the time, but did not always 
seem to have settled into the 
music, Pitches were at times 
inexact. Miss Soviero, on the 
other hand, sang exquisitely 
except for some high notes 
that came out explosively. 
David Hollowdy’s singing as 
the Dark Fiddler had warmth 
and the right degree of 
menace. Two youngsters, 
Peter Fekula and Laura 
Dean, made their debuts with 
the company as the two 
lovers as children, sounding 
well-trained but nervous in 
their bricf assignments. 


The critic, Mr Raymond Ericson, has been unusually fair. Most 
newspaper reviewers tend to look down their critical noses at the music 
of Delius and to damn it with faint praise by suggesting or dogmatically 
stating that the Delian sound is merely diluted Wagner. And, by so doing, 
proving once more that a little knowledge is, in clumsy hands, a 
dangerous thing to the possessor thereof, 


Thursday Evening, October 9, 1975, at 8:00 PM 


A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET 


Libretto based on Gottfried Keller's novel 
Music by FREDERICK DELIUS 
In the reduced orchestration by IGOR BUKETOFF 
Conducted by CHRISTOPHER KEENE 
Directed by FRANK CORSARO 
Stage Director: PATRICK BAKMAN 
Assistant to Mr. Bakman: STEVE PRESNELL 
Production conceived by FRANK CORSARO and RONALDO CHASE 
Films and Projections by RONALD CHASE 
Costumes designed by THEONI V. ALDREDGE 
Choreography by THOMAS ANOREW 
Lighting by HANS SONDHEIMER 
Visual Equipment and Coordination by Staging Techniques Inc. 
Coordinators: SKIP PALMER and PETER RUSSELL 
Chorus prepared by JUDITH SOMOGI 


CAST 
(in order of appearance) 
Marti, arich farmer .. 0... 0... 0. ens WILL ROY 
Sali, son of Manz (as achild)............... (Debut) PETER FEKULA 
Vreli, Marti’s daughter (as a child) ............ (Debut) LAURA DEAN 
Manz, arich farmer ............0.......--.00008- CHARLES ROE 
Dark Fiddler... 0.0... 22 eee DAVID HOLLOWAY 
Salt. sa te ante tice aaremcale tenes eel ya hee eels RICHARD TAYLOR 
VEGI coccp tetany weantdt Pen Ohne ff Ag A keeled hes DIANA SOVIERO 
Wild) Gitlin ee oN ee PR a des ds ROSE WILDES 
Stoned Guth. oscce. oo A acces eeenh ged phae: eaten Beth tela teen JEANNE PILAND 
Doll and Puppet Man...................-...... HOWARD HENSEL 
Knick Knack Man ...........0.. 0.00000 eee DAVID RONSON 
Wheel of Fortune Woman ...................... BARBARA HOCHER 
PUIG Matty csete ecg or thts poh atieh GN be AS ae a a A ROBERT PAUL 
Pastry Woman .......... 0.00. 0c eee eee Serer, ROSE WILDES 
Cheap Jewelry Woman .................... KATHLEEN HEGIERSKI 
First Woman ...................0....... 000008. DIANA KEHRIG 
First: Man: oes-2:ch00 een ee ten et ee eas WILLIAM LEDBETTER 
Second Man 2 25 ond sees ads Be Gis a8 Ges Ra eee DON YULE 
Second Woman .........0.. 000.0 ee ees ARLENE ADLER 
Third Woman .. 0.21 ce ee PUL! TORO 
Poor Horn Player ............. 00.02.00 00-- cee HOWARD HENSEL 
Hunchbacked Bass Fiddle Player ................ JAMES BILLINGS 
First Barge Man .... 2.22 ee ee CHARLES ROE 
Second Barge Man ...................-20-.- WILLIAM LEDBETTER 
Third Barge Man... ee MELVIN LOWERY 


A Rural District, at the Turn of the Century 
ACT |—Scene 1 A Field 
Scene 2 Six Years Later 
Scene 3. A Poppy Field, that evening 
Scene 4 Marti's house 


—INTERMISSION— 


ACT It—Scene 5 A Fair 
Scene 6 The Paradise Garden 


By arrangement with Boosey & Hawkes, Inc., publisher and copyright owner 


We express our appreciation to the Gramma Fisher Foundation of Marshalltown, lowa 
for making these performances possible. 


(This evening’s performance will end at approximately 10:15 p.m.) 


Actually, the Corsaro production was magnificent. The continuous 
projection of poetic or impressionistic scenes on the multiple scrims 
enhanced the orchestra sound in the translation of a myriad emotional 
mindscapes into eloquent if non-verbal reality. And avoided several 
awkward static situations which must inevitably occur if traditional 
operatic staging is resorted to. 


Of course, no true Delius aficionado goes to a performance of 'A 
Village Romeo and Juliet’ with the same expectations or requisites that 
would be brought to bear by the critical faculty in, say, a Puccini or a 
Wagner opus. With Delius, the sound's the thing. But, at the same 
time, the bulk of the audience, whom the management must depend on for 
ultimate support economically, are less enchanted by the sound than by 
the spectacle. For them, the visual aids make the difference, oblivious 
as they are to the subtleties of the music of Frederick Delius and, 
deprived of the blood-and-thunder ululations in the standard opera fare, 
appeased only by an appeal to the eye. 


I would suggest at least two visits to this production. The first 
time to concentrate on the pictorial delights and the on-stage, 
between-scrims action. The second time to give full attention to the 
glories of this sui generis score. Even with a reduced orchestration 
(by Igor Buketoff), the New York State Theatre orchestra did full justice 
to Delius, aided and abetted most effectively by the conducting of 
Christopher Keene. 


Ericson is probably right when he says that this opera 'was never 
destined to become a popular work'., I think this should be a cause for 
rejoicing. Like all the music of Delius, 'A Village Romeo and Juliet' 
should be a special occasion rather than a routine offering by a 
repertory company. I shudder when I think of what could happen with this 
music at the mercy of some of the current see~saw, metronome-minded 
imposters with a baton! 


Book Review 


'Prederick Delius’ Sir Thomas Beecham 
Reprinted by Severn House at £5.25 
ISBN O 7278 0073 6 


Beecham's 1959 biography of Delius is now available again in a welcome 
reprint which includes the addition of an introduction by Felix 
Aprahamian and a discography of Beecham-Delius recordings by Malcolm 
Walker - both distinguished members of the Delius Society. The main text 
is a facsimile reproduction (or, to be precise, a facsimile reduction) of 
the original Hutchinson printing which, incidentally, somehow contrives 
to retain the original pagination despite the added introduction. No 
attempt has been made to correct errors, of which there are not a few. 

To take 'A Village Romeo and Juliet' alone, for instance, Beecham got the 
name of the Black Fiddler at the Berlin premiére wrong (Zador, not 
Egenieff), as well as the date of the British first night (22 February 


1910, not 23 February). More important, perhaps, in the sense that it 
may mislead the casual reader, is the lower of the fourth page of 
illustrations, which purports to be Delius at the age of about thirty- 
three. The appearance is distinctly at variance with Jelka's description 
of him in the text (p77) which mentions his curly hair and auburn 
moustache when she first met him in 1896, A comparison with the 
photograph of Delius in 1899 reproduced in Lionel Carley's ‘Delius: the 
Paris Years', which retains the moustache and some frontal hair, convinced 
me that Beecham's picture must date from after the turn of the century. 
Further enquiry revealed that an identical photograph was included in the 
front of the first edition of the score of the First Dance Rhapsody, above 
the caption ‘Frederick Delius in 1907'. This would make the caption in 
the present volume inaccurate by twelve years. In the new printing, by 
the way, the illustrations are grouped together midway through the book 
instead of being interspersed with the text as before. All are present 
save for the two additional pages which were incorporated into the second 
Hutchinson edition. 


Felix Aprahamian's introduction provides valuable information on the 
background of the writing of the book (except where he unfortunately 
refers to the 1947 Delius Festival which, of course, took place in 1946). 
At one point he tells how he managed to dissuade Beecham from including 
a purely imaginary episode connected with the 1897 visit to Florida. In 
view of the fact that there are other episodes which have so far defied 
verification (such as the trip to Norway with Knut Hamsun and Halfdan 
Jebe the previous year), one is inclined to wonder whether the author 
used his imagination in other places! The introduction is also useful 
for including the full text of Beecham's reinterment oration, although 
this is not, as the dust-jacket claims, the first time it has been 
published; it was printed in the programme of the Delius Centenary Concert 
at the Royal Festival Hall, London, on the exact anniversary of his birth. 
Mention of the dust-cover prompts me to say that I don't much care for it. 
Its main component is a sketch which bears a striking resemblance to 
Ernest Procter's portrait of Delius in the National Portrait Gallery. On 
my copy it is badly centralised so that the tip of the nose and the point 
of the chin are ‘round the corner’ on the spine of the book. In the 
lower corner is a postage-stamp sized drawing of an ape-like figure with 
four arms, which I can only assume is meant to be a characature of Beecham 
conducting. Unfortunately the result is neither flattering nor informative. 


The final appendix is a discography which lists every Delius recording 
known to have been made by Beecham, starting with 'The Walk to the Paradise 
Garden' of 1927, and including those that were never released. This is a 
most valuable addition to the literature, and I only wish that the 
publishers had seen their way to setting it properly in print that matched 
the type-face of the remainder of the text, as has been done with the 
introduction. Instead we clearly have an off-set of a typewritten 
script, to which two different typewriters seem to have contributed, and 
which is in some cases not clearly aligned on the page. I feel that the 
content, not to mention the price asked, warrant better than this. 


There is also to be a paperback edition which will, I understand, be 
included in the first boxed set of transfers from pre-war 78s (due out in 


the spring) and may be sold separately at a later date. It is a most 
valuable work, and if I have appeared to ‘knock’ the author in earlier 
paragraphs, let me hasten to point out that my intention was merely to 
record that the book is not without its factual errors. It is still a 
fine achievement; I can think of no other world-famous conductor who has 
written a first-class biography - except, of course, for his own! 


Christopher Redwood 


News from the Midlands 
Peter Thorp 


The first meeting of the season took place at Dick Kitching's home in 
Nottingham where Lyndon Jenkins gave a very interesting talk and treated 
us to some rare recordings. The total effect was stimulating and 
provided an excellent start to what looks like being another outstanding 
season for the Midlands Branch. 


The evening began with Lyndon presenting a comparative review of most 
of the available recordings of 'In a Summer Garden’ and coming to the 
conclusion that Beecham was once again the outstanding 'best buy’. As a 
general rule comparative reviews can be quite overwhelming as one's 
confused brain takes in the same passage played a number of different ways, 
all sounding just right and yet different from the adjacent excerpts. 
One's traditional ideas of how a piece should sound are seriously 
questioned and one even loses confidence in one's own favourite recording: 


However this review was different and far from adding confusion 
Lyndon was able to get across a definite understanding of the points he 
contrasted. Possibly the piece was an ideal subject with its changes of 
mood and tempo and the importance of the phrasing and solo parts all of 
which Lyndon used to emphasise the areas of critical difference. The five 
interpretations which were compared were those by Geoffrey Toye, Anthony 
Collins, Sir John Barbirolli and two versions by Sir Thomas Beecham (78 
and LP). All the versions had good points but the Toye and Beecham 78 
recordings were finally let down by recording quality. The ultimate 
choice lay between the later Beecham and the Barbirolli, and Lyndon made 
Beecham the winner by virtue of his attention to solo passages and his 
ability to bring out phrases from full orchestral passages. Although I 
was much persuaded by Lyndon's argument I must admit that I am so familiar 
with my Barbirolli recording,which means so much to me personally,that I 
will remain in the minority and choose that version with its pure beauty 
and charm. 


An interval was taken at this stage and this helped to rest our 
overtaxed brains whilst our other appetites were very well looked after 
with a most enjoyable supper which had been prepared personally by Dick 
Kitching, thus demonstrating his culinary in addition to his musical 
talents. 


After much indulging it was as well that the second half of the evening 
was more relaxing, as we were able to sit back and listen to musical 


excerpts from vintage recordings out of Lyndon Jenkins' collection. 
Despite the variable recording quality all the items were of great 
historical interest and those members present were most grateful for the 
opportunity to hear Delius recordings which are no longer available. We 
heard ‘Air and Dance' (Boyd Neel Orchestra), 'Legende'’ (Henry Holst/ 
Gerald Moore), ‘Marche Caprice’ (Beecham 78), 2nd movement of the Violin 
Sonata No 3 (Sammons/Kathleen Long), and 'On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 
Spring’ (LPO/Constant Lambert). 


Our sincere thanks are due to Lyndon Jenkins for his time taken in 
preparing and presenting what was a really interesting evening. Now that 
we have persuaded him to join the ‘teaching staff' of these Midlands 
Branch evenings we can only hope that on another occasion he will bring 
his violin with him and not his tapes! 


For Sale 


Delius 78's 


LB 44 Summer Night on the River, Beecham/LPO 50p 

L 2087 Walk to the Paradise Garden, Beecham/Old RPO 50p 

L 2096 On Hearing the First Cuckoo, Beecham/Old RPO 50p 

L 2994/5 Brigg Fair, Beecham and His Symphony Orchestra £1.00 
SDX 4/5 Eventyr, Beecham/LPO (Delius Society set) 60p 

SDX 6 Koanga: Closing Scene, Beecham/LPO (Delius Society) 30p 
DB 6470/2 Song of the High Hills, Beecham/RPO 75p 

DB 9151/3 Song of the High Hills, Beecham/RPO (Auto) 75p 

DX 1094 Legende in E flat, Henry Holst/Gerald Moore 50p 


C 3273 LaCalinda Intermezzo and Serenade from'Hassan’ Lambert/Halle 20p 


All discs are in 'mint' condition and obtainable from: DV Ford Esq, 
46 Wellington Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. 


Correspondence 


Ballets to the Music of Delius 


Dear Sir 


With reference to Mr Dennis' letter in the October issue, I call 
attention to the following passage in 'A Dictionary of Modern Ballet': 
"Tudor selected Over the Hills and Far Away, The Walk to the Paradise 


Garden, Eventyr, The Prelude to the Opera Irmelin, and Brigg Fair. 
These pieces were played straight through, in that order'. 


With reference to the beautiful ballet, 'Nocturne’, I am strongly 
of the opinion that Paris was simply played through from start to 
finish. This, however, may prove difficult to confirm. When I was 
chairman of the company which controlled the Ballets Minerva, we hoped 
to revive 'Nocturne', but Sir Frederic Ashton replied to us that he 
had lost all record of his choreography for the work. 


Robert Aickman, London EC2 


Forthcoming Events 


23 January 1976 7.30pm 

Song recital by Jean Austin Dobson and Michael Goldthorpe, including 
songs by Delius and Crafton Harris 

Leighton House, 12 Holland Park Road, London W14 


29 January 1976 7.30pm 

Delius Society Meeting 

Fred Tomlinson, Chairman of the Warlock Society ‘Delius and Warlock' 
Holborn Public Library, Theobold's Road, London WC1l 


17 February 1976 7.30pm 
Lecture by Eric Fenby 
Boston Concert Club 


25 March 1976 7.30pm 

Delius Society Meeting 

Malcolm Walker and Stephen Lloyd 'Two Friends of Delius: Norman O'Neill 
and Henry Balfour Gardiner' 

Holborn Public Library, Theobold's Road, London WC1l 


7/8 May 1976 

Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts, conductor Eugene Ormandy 

‘In a Summer Garden’, with ‘Taras Bulba' Janacek, ‘Dances of Galanta' 
Kodaly and ‘Symphony No 2' Borodin 


15 May 1976 ; 

Maidstone Symphony Orchestra, condustor Bela de Csillary, violin Hugh 
Bean ; 
Performance of Delius' 'Violin Concerto’. Programme also includes 
"Festival Overture’ Shostakovitch and ‘Symphony No 8! Dvorak. Tickets 
£1.30, £1.00, 80p and 50p. 

College Communal Centre, Oakwood Park, Tunbridge Road, Maidstone. 


